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Above all persons, the teacher, in the close and in- 
timate relationship with the pupils in the school room, 
should be able to make real to the pupils the dramatic 
power of such as Shakespeare, the beautiful imagery of 
Keats, the narrative ability of Scott, the quiet simplic- 
ity of Burns, the mysticism of Blake, or Coleridge's 
weird, ghostlike description of the lonely ocean. She 
should make them realize that literature is one of the 
fine arts, that it is the essence of life itself, the deeds • 
of real men and women perpetuated in words. 

With secondary school pupils, the prime object in 
the study of literature is to understand and enjoy it. 
How can we enjoy or understand if it is broken into 
pieces, analyzed and diagnosed? Words need to be 
defined, allusions learned, and the structure analyzed 
only as a means of gaining a clear, vivid, and forceful 



idea of the literary production as a whole. The 
knowledge of single extraction is insufficient for 
him who would be a lover of the beautiful. We 
would never remove the corner of a magnificent 
cathedral from the remainder of the structure in order 
to appreciate the rythmic and proportionate beauty of 
the lines. Neither should we rend in atoms a beauti- 
ful poem that we might make a study of the frag- 
ments. Each poem is a chain, each word a golden 
link ; each line that is removed leaves a gap that can- 
not be refilled save with the marks and scars of mis- 
use. Let us labor to present our literature as a perfect 
chain untarnished by scientific analysis, unblemished 
by careless presentation, but pure and lofty in its senti- 
ment as when it left the niasterhand. 



SOME DEVICES TO BE USED IN FRENCH RECITATIONS* 



«j. MISS ARTELEE PUETT 
Teacher of French, Gasconia High School 



DID you ever stop to think what the teaching of 
French involves? The ear must be trained to 
understand the word it hears, the eye to see, 
and tongue and lips to move in order to say the words 
correctly. To accomplish our work as teachers of 
French, we shall have to make our work as varied and 
attractive as possible, so that the pupil will learn with- 
out being too conscious of the difficulties that must be 
overcome. It is my purpose to give some of the de- 
vices which have been found helpful in making the 
class work more interesting and more alive for the 
pupils. Most of the suggestions here offered I have 
seen tried in the school room to great advantage ; oth- 
ers are found in articles listed at the end of this dis- 
cussion. 

From the very start, teach the children to talk 
French. Begin by making use of the things in the 
school room. For example, write the word la parte on 
the board. Pronounce it, then have the children pro- 
nounce it, being sure that they get the exact sound. 
Then touch the door — but do riot say the English 
word. Treat in like manner such words as la table, 
la fenetre, une chaise, le livre, un crayon, etc. A good 
drill is to have the object touched or pointed out, and 
to require different pupils to give the French word 
which corresponds to it. 

This plan might be followed by giving such simple 
sentences as : Ouvrez le livre. Fermez la porte. Have 
the children put these into action and then write the 
sentence on the board so that they may connect the 



♦ A paper prepared as a class exercise in "Education s 12" 
in the University of North Carolina Summer School, 1919. 



sight with the sound. An effective drill in this case 
is to have the child who is doing the act to say, "Je 
ferme la porte." Another child says, "Elle ferme la 
porte." A third might say, "Vous fermez la porte." 
In this way they get the different forms of the verbs 
as well as the pronouns. 

When teaching the verb, it is a very good plan for 
the teacher to give one form in the conjugation and 
request the pupil to give the one which follows. Do 
not take the forms in order of the first, second, and 
third person, but skip about; as, teacher — je suis; 
pupil — tu es; teacher — vous etes; pupil — ils sent. Re- 
quire rapid work when doing this. 

At another time you might ask the children to 
prepare a set of questions on the lesson involving 
any word that they have had previous to this time. 
These should be asked and answered during the next 
recitation. Again, the teacher might give a list of 
questions, the answers to be prepared for the next day. 
Some of these answers might be put on the board, 
the children at their seats being responsible for any 
mistakes. 

One good plan for training the ear is to send one 
child to the board to write the sentence which another 
child reads to him. Allow no spelling, but have the 
words repeated until the writer understands. In this 
same connection, the teacher might do the writing, 
putting down the sounds just as they are given. If 
the reader cannot make himself understood, another 
may be asked to help. 

Dictation of simple sentences is one of the best 
trainers. This also gives an opportunity for stressing 
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the agreement of adjectives, past participles, etc. Be 
sure that you have this work corrected immediately 
so that no mistakes may become fixed. 

Occasionally, it is a good plan for the teacher to 
read a very simple French story, and then allow the 
children to tell in English what was read. At first, 
it would be advisable to read some story with which 
they are familiar. 

There are several ways by which we can increase 
their vocabulary without seeming to do so. Tell them 
that you are going to serve dinner at the next recita- 
tion and that they must be able to ask for what they 
want ; or they might be asked to prepare a menu for 
it. 

At another time, give them an English word and 
ask them to see which one can bring in most French 
words that might be used for it: for example, boat — 
le bateau, le canot, la barque, le vaisseau. 

As a rule pupils like to translate, but there is not 
always time for this. To be sure that the work is 
being done, you might ask for a short summary in 
French, either written or oral. Again, a certain para- 
graph might be picked out for discussion. 'An Eng- 
lish summary might be given occasionally, especially 
after the reading has been used as an exercise on 
pronunciation. 

Although phonetics does not come until the second 



year of the high school French, some sounds may be 
taught very effectively before this time. Lead the 
children to see that e, er, final (usually), es, final, at, 
final in verb endings, and the conjunction et are all 
pronounced alike — something like our "a" in late. 
Then turn to a paragraph and have them pick out all 
the words which contain this sound; then have the 
words pronounced. 

• After teaching the phonetic symbols, assign sen- 
tences or short paragraphs to be written on the board 
in phonetics. Then as the pupil pronounces, let the 
teacher make the necessary corrections. Dictate sim- 
ple sentences, having them first written in phonetics, 
then in regular French. 

These plans along with a little seemingly incidental 
drill on the days of the weeks, months, and sucti ex- 
pressions as : Comment allez-vous? In avez vous la? 
etc., ought to give the average high school student a 
pretty good foundation along with the work that he 
does in his grammar. The chief thing is to keep up 
interest, and this can be done only by varying the les- 
sons from day to day. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF LATIN* 



By P.O. PLACE 

Author of "Beginning Latin*' 



THE following devices and games are of3fered as 
practical aids to the study of Latin. The de- 
vicces of the notched card and of the trellises 
will be of service to the pupil iii the preparation of 
the lesson, while the word and sentence games~ can be 
made to vary the method of recitation and enliven the 
interest in the classroom. 

THE NOTCHED CARD 

A helpful device in learning declensions, conjuga- 
tions, and vocabularies is the notched card : 



1. To learn a declension: Place the card over the 
declension so that nominative will appear in the notch, 
and the form of the nominative will be covered; pro- 



♦From Beginning Latin, by Perley Oakland Place, pub- 
lished by the American Book Company, New York. 



nounce the nominative and give its meaning; then 
move the card down, and as each case appears in the 
notch pronounce the Latin form and give its meaning ; 
in the same way test yourself on the plural forms. 

2. To learn a tense of a verb: Place the card so 
that the first English meaning will appear in the notch 
and the Latin forms will be covered; moving the card 
down, give in order each Latin form. 

3. To learn a vocabulary: 

(a) Place the card so that the first Latin word of 
the vocabulary appears in the notch, the English 
meaning being hidden; then ask yourself, "What is 
the English meaning ?" 

Move the card down the vocabulary, and test your- 
self on each Latin word. 

(b) Place the card so that the first English mean- 
ing appears withing the notch, the Latin word being 
hidden ; then ask yourself, "What is the Latin word?" 
Say the Latin word aloud, and, if it is a noun, give its 



